AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MENDELSOHN'S WORK
is personal feeling. Team work is very well for administration, or science, or the practical side of building, but not for artistic expression.
There is, however, a tendency both in modern architectural practice and criticism to regard architecture as to some extent a product of mathematics and geometry, which makes possible the conception of architecture as a communal art that can be closely associated with standardization. This geometric conception of architecture is partly due to the influence of the machine; partly due to the extensive use of steel, concrete, glass, and plywood, which have contributed to the manufacture of prefabricated units; and partly due to the theories of Cubism. But the idea of architecture as a communal and geometric art capable of standardization is old. Academic architecture, the standardization of the classical orders, was really a sort of communal art capable of being produced by teams of scholars. Architects were the slaves of mathematical formulae. Modern architecture, using steel and concrete, instead of stone, fits in with the theory of Cubism, the counterpart of Renaissance neo-classicism. Cezanne, the author of the doctrine, was a great painter rather because he felt solids in space than because of his geometric theories. 'Everything in nature is shaped according to sphere, cone, and cylinder,5 he presumptuously contends. And Plato's Philebus is brought in for support, where Socrates says that straight lines and cones and the surfaces or solid forms are not beautiful relatively, but always and naturally. This is echoed by Aristotle and leads on to the scholastic philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas. The whole doctrine depends on the absolute beauty of geometric forms, but modern philosophy and science regards with scepticism the doctrine of absolute values. All that is absolute, after all, is human consciousness. As Pythagoras had said 'Man is the measure of all things5. And, it may be added, all things are relative to man.
Painters who have been influenced by the doctrine of Cubism conceived their designs with a third dimensional emphasis, but it was the feeling they gave to their work that made it of intrinsic value, not the geometric forms. In architecture Cubism has been partially responsible for the large plain surfaces and relations of square and box-like forms with a later introduction of curves. The most important architect working Tinder this influence is, of course, Le Corbusier. Though Cubism has undoubtedly contributed something to the possibilities of expression in steel, glass, and concrete, and has maintained a refreshing clearness and precision, it remains but the ingenious juxtaposition of geometric forms, without the potentialities of great architecture. It is greatly assisted by, and assists, the standardization of parts that can be assembled on the site.